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PREFACE 

One of the principal reasons for creating tne Department of Defense, 
in 1947, was to reduce defense costs through the elimination of duplication 
in the supply systems of the military services. Since that time a number 
of steps have been taken to consolidate and integrate supply functions. 

One of the first and fundamental steps in that direction •was the development 
of the Federal Catalog System. Since its inception the Federal Catalog has 
served as the connecting link between the various integrated management pro- 
grams within the Department of Defense. In this capacity it lias become one 
of the most important information systems in the Deportment. 

The importance of the system lias not been generally recognized, how- 
ever, and there is considerable confusion os to its objectives, accomplish- 
ments, and deficiencies. This situation has inrpared the ability of Defense 
Department Officials to evaluate its effectiveness, and potential for the 
future. The review and analysis of the Federal Catalog System contained 
herein was undertaken in order to dispel some of this confusion. 

A complete treatment of the subject would require several volumes. 

The scope of this review and analysis lias, therefore, been strictly delim- 
ited to include only areas which provide information as to the need for the 
system, its purpose, and the effectiveness of its operations. 
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To this end. Chapter I reviews the history of cataloging in the 
Federal Government and its importance in logistics operations* Chapter II 
explains the concepts, principles and procedures under which the Federal 
Catalog System operates, while Chapter III examines the effectiveness of 
these procedures in today’s military environment. Chapter IV contains 
observations and conclusions as to the System's value and its place in 
future operations. 
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CHAPTER I 



IRTRODUCTIOK 

Webster defined cataloging simply us a systematic listing of things— 
such as names, book titles, articles of stock, etc.. This definition is so 
general and all encompassing t:iat it has come to mean many things to many 
people. To the man on the street the word catalog brings to mind the Scars 
Roebuck or Montgomery Ward call order merchandise. To tne librarian it 
means a card index of books. To the college or university professor it is 
an official publication of courses of instruction. To the switchboard 
operator it is the local telephone directory. To the garage man it is the 
automobile manufacturer's spare parts list. 

The examples of this type which come to mind are almost limitless, 
and this in itself clearly demonstrates the fact that there can be as many 
different kinds of catalogs as there are different reasons for cataloging 
things. It also points out that cataloging is a very common and highly 
useful technique in today's complex society. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Federal Government, the 
most complex organization in our modern society, operates a cataloging pro- 
gram which is the largest and most complex ever undertaken in history. 

This program, known as the Federal Catalog System, covers 3*5 million separ- 
ate items used by the military and various agencies within the Federal 
Government and is approximately thirty times larger than the Sears Roebuck 
catalog which contains only about 100, 000 items." 

^"Catalog or Chaos? , " The Quartermaster Review Supplement, (1959)# p.l. 
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This Federal Catalog System requires for its operation the combined 
efforts of more tlian 4,000 persons located at approximately 50 different 
activities within the military and civilian agencies of the Government. 

These large numbers of people are necessary because the system is not a 
static activity but a dynamic one. Approximately 600,000 new items are 
submitted each year for possible inclusion in the system. In recent years, 
the system has been increasing at a rate of 200,000 items a year through the 
addition of about 500,000 new items and the deletion of about 300,000 unnec- 
essary ones. Approximately 7*7 million items have been cataloged since the 
inception of the program in 1952 and presently more than 20 million differ- 
ent bits of information are maintained in the system's master catalog files/*’ 

The cumulative cost of the system, since its inception in 1952, has 
been approximately 430 million dollars. The average annual cost for the 

p 

last several years lias been averaging about $27 • 5 millions. 

Tne system was established by a special act of Congress, and has had 
the personal interest of every President since Franklin Roosevelt and of 
every Secretary of Defense since James Forrestal. 

From these statistics there can be little doubt that the Federal Cata- 
log System is a program of the first magnitude even in a government where 
very large programs are the rule rather than the exception. Ever since its 
inception, however, the System has been highly controversial. There are 
those that claim that it was obsolete when it was implemented, and repre- 
sents an unnecessary burden to the taxpayers and therefore cannot be made 

•Kj.S. Comptroller General, Report to the Congress of tne United States 
on the Ineffective Utilization of Supply Items Resulting from Deficiencies 
in toe Federal Catalog System within, the Department of Defense. Report No. 
B-l4677^j May 31 > 1963 > PP* 3-4. Cited hereafter as GA.0 Report on Federal 
Catalog System, (1963). 

2 Ibid. . p. 4. 
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responsive to the rapidly changing teclmological needs of military services 
without complete and costly revision. Others argue that it is the bed rock 
supporting our entire defense effort and can be continued in its present 
form with only minor revisions.'*’ 

The validity of these arguments are of particular significance today 

because the Department of Defense, in response to criticism from Congress, 

the General Accounting Office and elements within the military departments 

themselves, iias recently proposed the implementation of some very extensive 

2 

and costly modifications to the present system. Since that cost would have 
to be financed by the Military Services over the next several years, the 
question of the effectiveness of the present system lias become one of con- 
siderable interest. 

It is not the intent of this paper to answer the question of whether 
the Federal Cataloging System is the boon to or the doom of military logis- 
tics, but merely to explore, as objectively as possible, the existing pro- 
gram in the hope of increasing knowledge of its objectives, shortcomings and 
accomplishments. This hope is predicated on the premise that understanding 
follows knowledge and progress follows understanding. 

Mo worth while review of the present cataloging system is possible, 
however, until some background knowledge nas been gleaned as to its basic 
nature and the rationale which predicated its establishment. What, then, is 
the Federal Cataloging System? What does it do? What were the reasons for 
its development? The answers to these three questions can be found by exam- 
ining the objectives of the System, its application to military operations, 
and its historical development within the Federal Government. 

^Catalog or Chaos?, Op. cit ., p. 1 . 

O 

U.S. Department of Defense, the Defense Logistics Services Center, 
Catalog Review. Analysis and Modernization , (September, 1563) . 
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System Objectives 

It is difficult to describe the objectives of the Federal Cataloging 
System precisely, for like the logistics organization that it serves, it is 
a complex and many -faceted tiling. As ennunciated by Congress during the 
Hearings on the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act, it was intended 
that the System do three things: First and foremost, it was to provide a 

single and central cataloging system which would list. Just once, each mova- 
ble thing (i.e. each item of tangible personal property) which is procured, 
stored or issued on a repetitive basis by any organization in the Department 
of Defense or in Civil Agencies of the Government. Second, it was to iden- 
tify each item in such a way that it couM be readily distinguishable from 
all other items. Third, it was to include such additional information 
regarding each item as was considered necessary for its proper management in 
the various supply systems of the Government.^ 

In essence, then, the primary objective of the System is to provide a 
single language of item identification to be used by all elements of the 
Federal Government. The result of adopting this cocoon language of item 
identification is that the same item will be known by the sarae name, stock 
number, description, etc., no matter where it may be located in the various 
supply systems. 

%.S. Senate, Committee on the Armed Services, Hearing on the Defense 
Cataloging and Standardization Act, 82nd Cong., 2n Seso., (June 3-4, 1952), 
pp 55-56 
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Applications 



Proper item identification is a fundamental prerequisite to improved 
efficiency in supply management operations. For instance, the use of a 
single identification language promotes: 

1. Effective coordination in procurement through elimination of 
concurrent buying and selling of the same items and through the reduction of 
agency competition for critical items in the national economy. 

2. Effective utilization of assets by facilitating supply sup- 
port interchange between and among the military services and operating agen- 
cies. 



3 . Reduction of record keeping, personnel, storage space, and 
in same cases, inventories where items are found to be identical in a single 
system. 



4. Increased standardization decisions by revealing the differ- 
ent varieties, types, and sizes of items in the supply systems. 

5. Employment of uniform financial accounting systems. 

6 . Improved material requirements determinations and budgeting 
through more effective knowledge of total items stocked in the supply 
systems. 

7. Improved government- industry relations since civilian con- 
tractors will use only one identification system for the Federal Government 
instead of many unrelated systems. 

8 . Improved surplus and excess material disposal operations by 
having a uniform identification on each item. 

Frau the foregoing, it can be seen that the potential area of applica- 
tions of the Federal Catalog System to logistics management covers the 
entire spectrum of operations from procurement through disposal. In this 
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respect it would be used to improve efficiency in those operations and 
increase interdepartmental cooperation in the Government. 

History 

It may appear, at this point, that the Catalog System was the step- 
child of Congress which sprang, full-grown, from the minds of a few of the 
more enlightened individuals in that organization. Hotiiing could be farther 
from the truth. For, like any other complex system, it grew slowly over 
a period of years and Congress merely provided its Bar Mitzvah in 1952 with 
the passing of the Defense Cataloging Standardization Act. How, then, did 
it grow and what was the nature of the environment in which it matured? 

The history of governmental logistics in this country centers around 
military supply and dates back to the Revolutionary War. The supply pro- 
blems, vers, however, not extensive or highly complicated. In those days, 
men brought their own uniforms, firearms and horses when they joined the 
service and also took care of other personal needs themselves. Thus, the 
conditions tiiat would require a cataloging system did not exist. In 1820 , 
wnen Eli Whitney established his firearms factory and started mass produc- 
tion techniques, spare parts first became a problem to the military.* The 
problem tiiat did exist after that date, however, was limited mainly to fire- 
arms and this situation prevailed throughout the Civil War. It was not 
until the Spanisu-American War, in IQ98, that supply problems became com- 
plicated and acute. For the first time, sizable American Amies were fight- 
ing on foreign soil, separated from the United States by vast stretches of 
water. The administrative and supply systems of the War Department were 
overwhelmed by the unexpected and heavy demands placed upon it and to a 



"''Catalog or Chaos?, op. clt .» p. 2 
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considerable extent broke down. Problems of supply became acute, transpor- 
tation was inadequate, and much confusion resulted. The need for adequate 
identification and narking of supplies, equipment and spare parts was 
clearly demonstrated.' 1 " However, the early collapse of the Spanish military 
organization brought the War to a rapid conclusion and thus forestalled the 
development by the United States of recessary supply identification tech- 
niques. 

In World War I, the need for a uniform catalog system and adequate 

identification of military supplies again became clear. While tremendous 

efforts were made to keep the supply pipelines full, frequently, only minor 

quantities reached the ultimate consumer. The ports problem in particular, 

was frustrating. A large number of trucks, passenger cars, and motorcycles 

were vised, with the Amy alone purchasing 216 different vehicle types or 

models. Since Interchangobility of repair parts was rare, it required 

approximately 450,000 different ports to maintain the 216 types of vehicles. 

Without an adequate identification or cataloging system, the parts often 

went astray and it has been estimated that only about 20$ of the 450,000 

2 

ports ever reached their final destination. 

The Navy, on the other hand, in 1914 had established a "Navy Depart- 
ment Standard Stock Catalog •” This catalog included all items which were 
generally used by ships and manufacturing departments at navy yards. The 
success of the Navy’s catalog, during World War I, motivated the Chief 
Coordinator for General Supply of the Federal Services to initiate action 
to incorporate a similar system for all agencies of the Government. In 
response to his reccraaendations. Congress in 1929, authorized a Federal 

Ibid . i p. 3 
g Ibid ., p. 3 
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Standard Stock Catalog to be adopted by the Federal Agencies. The authori- 
zation vas contained in the Naval Supply Dill of that year. In compliance 
with this authorization# the Bureau of the Budget directed the preparation 
of the catalog by the Federal Standard Stock Catalog Board, as part of the 
Federal Coordinating Service. In 1933, upon establisiiraent of the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Department, maintenance of the Federal Stan- 
dard Stock Catalog was transferred to that organization. At the same time 
the Federal Coordinating Service was abolished.^ 

Regulations governing the operations of the Treasury Deportment's 
Procurement Division included the following guidelines concerning the 

p 

Federal Standard Stock Catalog: 

1. Under the general direction of the Director of Procurement, 
the Assistant Director shall determine the articles to be listed and the 
data to be included in the Federal Standard Stock Catalog. 

2. The head of each executive department concerned will be 
requested to report any articles which such department desires to be listed 
in the Catalog. 

3. After the approval of the Director of Procurement, the sec- 
tions of the Catalog shall be binding upon and govern all executive depart- 
ments, and the catalog nomenclature, description, classification, and stock 
numbers shall be used in all interdepartmental work and correspondence per- 
taining to items of supply. 

4. The Federal Standard Stock Catalog shall continue to be 
published, distributed, and financed in accordance with existing law. 

^Munitions Board and General Services Administration, Joint Report To 
Congress on the Federal Catalog Program, August, 1950, p. 11: Cited here- 
after qo MB and GSA Joint Report on Federal Catalog Program. 

2 rbid., pp. 11-12 
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Though this would appear to have been a Gtrcng operating cliarter, in 
actual practice the use of the Federal Catalog by the Executive Departments 
was rather limited. This limited use ixic because of toe lack of complete 
coverage of toe Catalog which included only those items that toe agencies 
themselves requested to be included in the system. For example, after toe 
elimination of duplicate entries, there were only 230,000 items included in 
the Catalog as compared to an estimate of some 5, 300,000 used by all agen- 
cies of the Federal Government.'*' In addition, toe use of the Catalog was 
limited to tliose agencies that found it practicable to adopt the uniform sys- 
tem. Prior to World War II, only a relatively few agencies had found it 
practicable to participate to toe system. Even to toe Armed Forces, where 
toe need for such a Catalog would appear most critical, the extent of parti- 
cipation left much to be desired. 

This situation to toe military was created by toe fact that to the 
interim between the World Wars the Services had been greatly reduced in 
size, and geographic dispersion. The need for maintaining long supply lines 
and large quantities of equipment had therefore been reduced to a point 
where the necessity for a standard Cataloging System was no longer consid- 
ered critical. 

The advent of World War II, however, drastically altered this situa- 
tion. The pre-war supply systems were completely" unable to cope with toe 
rapid changes in toe state of toe art of warfare such as amphibious opera- 
tions and increased use of air power. Technological advances provided an 

^•"Technical Identification Elements of Supply Cataloging,'* MDCA News - 
letter, Vol. I, Ko. 2, (Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, September 25, 

1^50) pp. 1-2, cited hereafter as MBCA Newsletter, (September 25, 1950). 
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enormous influx of new items into the supply systems of the Services. The 
Standard Stock Catalog was not geared to permit the rapid inclusion of these 
new items into its system. It was, therefore, abandoned by the various mil- 
itary logistics agencies such as the Army's Seven Technical Services, and 
the liivy's Six Technical Bureaus. These organizations developed their own 
identification and stock numbering systems. The pressures of wartime con- 
ditions made it difficult for each to properly coordinate its system with 
those of the other agencies. As a result, there were multitudinous systems 
and procedures varied with each system. Duplication was common and many 
shortages which appeared to exist were not true ones at all. This resulted 
from the fact that identical items in the various systems, were not recog- 
nizable because of tne different identification and cataloging techniques 

p 

employed. 

Tne supply Bystems were the products of wartime pressures and concen- 
tration was on the procurement and distribution of great masses of equipment 
rather than on the establishment of effective supply programs. The guiding 
concept of the Services appears to liave been, "As much as possible, as 
quickly as possible, in as many places as possible." The fact that the 
practice of this idea was able to carry the country to ultimate victory is a 
tribute to America's phenomenal production capabilities rather tiian to any 
advanced supply management techniques. This victory, however, was made tre- 
mendously more difficult by the absence of an adequate system of item- 
identification. 

^U.S. Department of Defense, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics, Supply Management Reference Book , (June, 
195 &) > P • 1 ^» 

2 Ibid., p. 15 . 
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In 1944, Griffenhagen and Associates, a firm of Industrial Consul- 
tants, engaged by the Army to make a comprehensive study of the cataloging 
problem, reported that there were numerous and unintegrated segments of 
systems with many gaps and overlaps. It also stated that a single system of 
item identification would have saved the Army hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and possibly thousands of lives. ^ 

In 1945, President Roosevelt, recognizing the danger innerent in this 
situation, directed that the Bureau of the Budget undertake the preparation 
and maintenance of a United States Standard Commodity Catalog. All catalog- 
ing systems then in operation in the Federal Government were to be utilized 
to the extent that they conformed to the Standard Catalog. In July, 1946, a 
special Catalog Board established in compliance with the President’s direc- 
tive, submitted a plan for a Uniform Federal Catalog System. The plan was 
reviewed by President Truman who reaffirmed the interest of the Chief Execu- 
tive in the project and directed that further studies be continued. Shortly 
thereafter, the Treasury Department, stimulated by the President's interest, 
renewed its efforts towards establishing on effective cataloging program. A 
small working group ms established in the Bureau of Federal Supply (for- 
merly the Procurement Division) to develop plans for the new system. In 
this endeavor they were largely supported by the War and Kavy Departments. 

Progress was, however, very slow since there was, then, a lack of funds in 

2 

the Treasury Department to support the program. 

By 1947, the Secretaries of War and Kavy had become concerned with 
this lack of progress. They therefore advised trie Bureau of the Budget and 

^M3 and GSA Joint Report on Federal Catalog Program, op. cit ., p. 15 . 

O 

M3 and GSA Joint Report on Federal Catalog Program, op. cit . , p. 16. 
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toe Treasury Department of the urgent need for such a system In the Armed 
Forces. They requested that funds be provided for the activation of a Fed- 
eral Catalog System in which the military could participate. The Treasury 
Department, in turn, requested a deficiency appropriation for l^jkQ to sup- 
port the establishment of an adequate central cataloging staff. Congress, 
however, denied the request until ouch time as a better coordinated plan for 
a uniform Federal Catalog System could be submitted by the Executive Depart- 
ments concerned. 

In the face of this further delay the Military Departments determined 

to take independent action. On July 3* 1947 * the Munitions Board, an agency 

of the Armed Services, created an office to make a continuing study of all 

cataloging operations, and to implement the establishment of a Joint Service 

cataloging system. With the creation of the Department of Defense later 

that year, tne cataloging functions of the Arny-Navy Munitions Board were 

1 

transferred to the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. This agency operated 
outside the military departments but within the Department of Defense. The 
transfer was motivated by toe recognition that tne Department of Defence 
needed a single item identification system on which to build a coordinated, 
inter-service supply system. This feeling was clearly expressed by toe 
first Secretary of Defense, tlie late James Forrestal, who in May, 1948, 
called to toe attention of the Secretaries of toe Army, Kavy and Air Force, 
the importance of toe Munitions Boards cataloging program, and stated:^ 

^MB and GSA Joint Report on Federal Catalog Program, op. cit .. p. 13 . 

2 MBCA newsletter, Vol. I, Ko. 2, (September 25, 1950)# op. cit . » p. 4. 
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" When the project lias been advanced sufficiently, each 

supply system of the services will select far its own use, such 
categories of items from the central pool as it needs to raeet its 
own purposes, and publish these in such a form as will best further 
its purposes, but individual items will bear the same characteriza- 
tion in every catalog segment thus prepared and used." 

Though this was essentially a military effort, coordination between 
the military Services and civilian agencies was not discontinued. In June 
of 1948 an agreement was signed between the Chairman of the i-Jinitiaas Board 
and the Director of the Federal Supply Service, In essence, this agreeecnt 
said: (1) that a Federal Supply Catalog System must be developed for all 

agencies of the Federal Government; (2) that the nation* o security required 
that a single cataloging system in the Deportment of Defense be established 
as rapidly as possible; ( 3 ) that the interests of the Federal Government 
could best be served through close cooperation and working contacts between 
the cataloging activities of the civil and military agencies; and (4-) that 
both trie Munitions Board and the Federal Supply Service would continue to 
support legislation for the establishment of a Federal Cataloging Program. ^ 
This coordination between the military and civilian agencies was 
strongly supported by the C omission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (Hoover Commission). In its February, 1949# report, the 
Commission pointed out the need for a single Government Cataloging System 

p 

and further stated: 



■H© and GSA Joint Report on Federal Catalog Program, op. cit ., pp. 20- 

22 . 

%he Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Report to the Congress on the Office of General Services, 
(February 12, 1949), p. 32 . Hereafter cited as Hoover Commission Report on 
the Office of General Services, (February 12, 1949 ). 
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"Since toe recent vur, the national military establiOiuaent nas made 
gone progress toward a coordinated system of property identification 
and the Bureau of Federal Supply is now cooperating in this endeavor, 
nevertheless, a declaration of congressional policy insisting upon a 
Federal Commodity Catalog is necessary to insure conformity of see© of 
the old-line civilian agencies and to insure continued military- 
civilian cooperation." 



Congressional action tool* place in toe spring of 19^9 when the Blot 
Congress enacted legislation which required that the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services establish and maintain a uniform Federal Catalog System which 
would identify and classify material under control of toe Federal Agencies. 
This system was to be established in coordination with toe Department of 
Defense. Further congressional action was taken in February, 1950 , when a 
joint Senate-House Desolation was passed which stated that the development 
of a single Supply Catalog System for all agencies in toe Federal Government 
was of vital necessity to toe national security and toe civilian eeenesay. 

It expressed the sense of toe Congress toat the Secretory of Defense and the 
Administrator of General Services should expedite toe development of a coor- 
dinated plan for the completion of the Federal Catalog System. 1 

In response to this resolution and in view of toe Deportment of De- 
fense's predominant interest in toe ajstem, toe Administrator of General 
Services delegated to toe Secretary of Defense toe authority for all cata- 
log development. This authority was in turn immediately redelegated to the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

■kl.S. Senate, Hearing on toe Defense Cataloging and Standardization 
Act, (June 3-4, 1952) op. cit ., p. 51 
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By 1952, Congress, having becctae dissatisfied vith the slow progress 
in icrplenenting the Federal Program, passed, after extensive searing on the 
subject, the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act which provided the 
statutory basis for establishment of a single catalog system far the Federal 
Government* This Act established the Defense Supply Iknagement Agency, 
under the Secretary of Defense, and charged it with the responsibility of 
developing and coordinating a central cataloging system vith the General 
Services Administration. 

In 1953, the Defense Supply Management Agency was abolished by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's reorganization plan of that year and responsibility for 
administration of the catalog program was passed to the newly created Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics (OASD 
(S&L)). 2 

Under the stimulus provided by Congress in the Cataloging and Stan- 
dardization Act and with the energetic support of the OASD (SoL) the pro- 
gram made significant advances. An organizational structure was established 
in the Department of Defense to insure proper ir^lementation of the system 
and its continuous maintenance. Operating procedures were developed and 
coordinated among the participating activities. The various phases of con- 
version from the local systems to the central system vere arranged in 
sequence and schedules promulgated. All items then in use in the various 
supply systems were redescribed in accordance with the Federal Catalog Sys- 
tem rules and procedures. The old systems vere then converted to the new 
Federal System. 

•kl.S. Congress, Cataloging and Standardisation Act, Public Law 436, 
82d. Cong,, 2d. Sess., (1952), pp. 2-3 

^Catalog or Chaos?, op. clt ., p. 5» 
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Conversion of i systems within the Department of Defense va3 sub- 
stantially completed by the end of 1958. 1 Lack of funds in civilian agen- 
cieo of the government* however, greatly hampered their participation in 
the program, and to date, only a relative few isave completed conversion. 

The last significant modification to the system took place in 1901 
when authority for overall administration of the program was transferred to 
the newly established Defense Supply Agency. (DSA). 

Summary 

This cnapter attempted to develop certain introductory information 
concerning the nature of the Federal Catalog System. In brief, it was shown 
that the need for a uniform cataloging system in the Federal Government grew 
as the logistics requirements of the Government became more complex and 
demanding. In recognition of this need, particularly in the military area, 
the 32st Congress passed the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 
1952. This legislation established the Federal Catalog System, as we know 
it today, in the hope of increasing military effectiveness, aiding the 
national economy, and promoting greater efficiency in logistics operations. 

The mission of the System is to develop, establish and maintain a 
single uniform item identification system in the Federal Government. It 
applies to all items of personal property which ere repetitively procured, 
stocked and issued in the supply systems of the military services and civil 
agencies. The manager and by far the predominant user of the system is the 
Department of Defense. Coordination with the civil agencies is carried out 
through the General Services Administration. 

^Catalog or Chaos?, op. clt., p. 6. 
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Under the Cataloging and Standardization Act the Secretory of Defense 
is responsible for accompli oiling the development and mintcnonce of a single 
catalog system within the military departments. In order to ca rry cut this 
assigned ta3k it was necessary to establish on organisation* develop the 
necessary procedures* divide the job into -workable segments* and assign the 
responsibility to those who were best able to accomplish each job. 

The importance of the organizational structure* responsibility assign- 
ments, and operating procedures developed by the Secretary of Defense in 
implementing the System cannot be overstated. The success or failure of any 
dynamic program hinges on the effectiveness of the organisation and the 
roles by which it is administered. The Federal Catalog System is no ejscep- 
tion. Therefore* the next chapter in this review will examine those aspects 



of the system in setae detail 



CHAPTER II 



THE SYSTEM 

Responsibility for the Federal Catalog System rests at tnree different 
organizational levels within the Federal Government. At tije first level, 
the Secretary of Defense is responsible for its overall administration. At 
the next level ore the Military Departments and the Federal Supply Service 
of the General Services Administration which represents the Civilian Agen- 
cies. These organizations are charged with individual, departmental direc- 
tion control and coordination. At the third level are the cataloging 
offices of the various departments and agencies where the actual item iden- 
tification work is performed. 

Since the Department of Defense is the primary manager of and major 
contributor to the System this chapter will focus on its administration. 

Responsibilities 

Within the Department of Defense, the Office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Installations and Logistics is responsible for overall adminis- 
tration of the Federal Catalog System, and for final approval of all cata- 
loging plans, policies and programs. This office insures Department of 
Defense participation with the General Services Administration, interna- 
tional agencies, and industry on all cataloging matters. 

The Defense Supply Agency administers the operations of the Federal 
Catalog System in accordance with the policies, plans and programs provided 



